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superhuman power and accomplishment, only to discover
the narrow scope of his possibilities, and he has at last to
curb his ambition, and be contented with what God and
nature have ordained. The thoughts are beyond a boy,
though borrowed in the main from Horace and Pope;
while the verse is still more remarkable, being singularly
pure and sonorous, though studded, in boyish fashion,
with numerous tags from Virgil. What is really notice-
able about this early effusion is the curious way in which
it prefigures its author's maturer moral and elegiac man-
ner ; we see the writer's bias and the mode in which he
will approach ethical questions, and we detect in this little
" play-exercise " a shadow of the stately didactic reverie
of the Odes. As this poem has never been described, I
may be permitted to quote a few of the verses :

" Plurimus (hie error, demensque libido lacessit)
In superos coelumque ruit, sedesque relinquit,
Quas natura dedit proprias, jussitque tueri.
Humani sortem generis pars altera luget,
Invidet armento, et campi sibi vindicat lierbam.
0 quis me in pecoris felicia transferet arva,
In loca pastorum deserta, atque otia dia ?
Cur mihi non Lyncisne oculi, vel odora canum vis
Additur, aut gressus cursu gloinerare potestas ?
Aspice ubi, teneres dum texit aranea casses,
Junditur in telam, et late per stamina vivit!
Quid mihi non tactus eadem exqulsita facultas
Taurorumve tori solidi, pennseve volucram.n

In the face of such lines as these, and bearing in mind
Walpole's assertion that " Gray never was a boy," we may
form a tolerably exact idea of the shy and studious lad,
already a scholar and a moralist, moving somewhat grave-
ly and precociously through the classes of that venerablet. A fourth friend
